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Notes. 


INDEX NOMINUM ET LOCORUM TO 
THE ‘D.N.B.’ 


In the course of continued researches into 
the pages of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ in connexion with the com- 
pilation of a local history, I am tempted 
to wonder whether it has ever occurred to 
‘those chiefly concerned in the production 
of that monumental work how useful a 
complete index to the names and places 
mentioned therein would be. As things 
-are at present, the local historian, going 
through the records of his locality, is almost 
completely at a loss to know what names 
‘should be selected by him for mention in 
his work. Many districts (more particularly 
in cities) which once had teeming popula- 
tions, among whom some old-time worthy 
frequently flourished, are now “dead” 
-as the proverbial door-nail, and it is with 
the extremest difficulty that any knowledge 
-of even the names of the bygone notabilities 


-can be arrived at, especially when they 


were not of the first order of importance 
in their day, or possessed names which were 


| by no means uncommon or remarkable in 
themselves. An exhaustive index to our 
greatest biographical work would soon put 
this right, when it would be possible for 
something like finality to be attained in a 
large number of instances. I offer the sug- 
gestion for what it is worth. 

I may remark in conclusion that I am 
not unaware of the present useful ‘ Index 
and Epitome,’ which would in no way be 
superseded by such a compilation as I venture 
to advocate. Perhaps now that a new 
edition of the ‘ Dictionary’ is mooted, some 
attention can be given to the matter. 

W. McM. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT NAPLES. 
(See ante, p. 62.) 


THE following inscriptions, like the 78 
already given, are on the left of the broad 
path as one enters the old Protestant Ceme- 
tery at Naples by the western gate :— 


in George Whitla, of Belfast, ob. 24 Feb., 1844, 


a. 55. 
80. Jane, d. of the late Alexr. Taggart, Esq., of 
Knocknaconey, Down, Ireland, and Mary his w., 
. Wm. James, s. 0 m. Turner, ob. at Santa 
Lucia, 26 Aug., 1885, a. 52. . 

82. In the burial-ground of S. Carlo all’Arena lie 
the remains of Wm. James Turner, s. of the late 
John Turner, of Putney, ob. at Naples, 12 June, 
1824, a. 51. Mary Taine, a friend of the Turner 
family, ob. 10 Dec., 1841, a. 88. Emma Randell 
Turner, a. 6 yrs. 4 mths., and Lydia Cath. Turner, 
a. [192] mths, both ds. of Wm. and Emma Turner, 
of Santa Lucia, ob. 1846; and their s. Arthur 
Samuel, a. 9, ob. 14 Sept., 1853. 

83. Richard Bermingham, Rector of Moira, Water- 
ford, ob. at Sorrento, 1 Oct., 1841. Placed by Letitia 
Jane his widow. 

84. Jonathan Hatfield, a native of England, ob. 
3 Feb., 1840. 

85. John A. MeDouall, Esq., b. at Penrith, 10 Oct., 
1805; ob., 1 May, 1839, in consequence of a fall from 
his horse. Placed by his wid. Gertrude McDouall. 

86. Margaret, 4th d. of the late Wm. Wilson, 
~, of Dundee, ob. 23 Dec., 1829, a. 50. 

87. Mary, _w. of Rev. Wm. Smyth, of South 
Elkington, Lincs, late of Lathbury, Bucks, ob. at 
Sorrento, 3 Sept., 1839, a. 45. 

88. Frances, relict of Peter Esdaile, Esq., of 
London, ob. 24 Aug., 1838, a. 66. 

89. Henry, s. of John ‘and Isabella Rogers, ob. 
Oct., 1836, a. 27. 

90. John Close, jun., Esq., of Manchester and 
Naples, ob. 10 May, 1842, a. 44. Mary, relict of the 
late John Close, ob. 31 Mar., 1849, a. 78. Vittorio 
Tommaso Romano, b. 30 Aug., 1852; ob. 13 Oct., 
1883. Henrietta Hannah, w. of James Close, Esq., 
of Manchester, ob. 2 July, 1836, a. 26. 

91. Edward Ashweek Valentine, ob. 6 June, 1832, 
a. 59. Mary his wid., ob. 10 Ap., 1856, a. 85. 


92. Illegible. 
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93. Wm. Dickenson. of King Weston, Somt., ob. 
19 Jan., 1837, a. 65. He represented the county for 
25 yrs. in Parhament. 

94. William Thos. Honyman, Esq,, of Mansfield, 
Air, N.B., s. of Sir Wm. Honyman, Bart., one o 
H.M. Lords of Session, who assumed the’ titular 
designation of Lord Armadale, ob. at Naples, 
25 Aug., 1828, a. 32. Erected by his widow. 

95. Scan Mills, ae ., of co. Wicklow, Ireland, 
ob, 2 Mar., 1838, a. 6 

96. Mark Skelton, in. ., of the Yews, Yorks, ob. 
26 Feb., 1839, a. [65 7). 

97. Eliz. Mason Daniell, wid. of Ralph Allen 
Daniell, Esq., of Trelissick, (ogre ob. at Villa 
Cocumella, Sorrento, 1 July, 1828, a 

98. Geo. J. Stiles, b. May, 1837. “legible.) 

99. Edmund Wm. Morris, only child of Eugene 
Squire and Laura Mary Francis Morris, b. at Birch- 
wood, Sydenham Hill, 31 Jan., 1866; ob. 31 Mar., 
1874. 

100. Charles Noble, s. of Francis F. & E. Stod- 
dard, ~~. ob. at Castellamare, 15 Dec., 
1874, 

101. Charlotte, d. of Col. Lovelace, of the Guards, 
and relict of Gerrard Vanneck, ob. 9 Ap., 1875, a. 
93 yrs. 9 days. 

102. Henry, s. of Jas. and Maria Hind, b. 28 Ap., 
1834; murdered at Naples, : Nar., 1875. 

103. Caroline Amanda, only d. of Capt. and Mrs. 
Welch, of Virginia Water, 0b. 21 Feb., 1876, a. 22. 

104. Crawford Jas. Campbell, ob. 10 Ap. 1876, 


a. 43. 

105. William Giles, of Posilipo, late of Trull, 
Taunton, Somt., and his w. Anna Louisa, who was 
bur. in the p. ch. yard of Clevedon, Somt. He was 
b. 17 Jan., 1817; ob. 2 Aug., If 

106. Charles Stuart Cone, 12nd Fusiliers, b. in 
Dublin, 7 Sept., 1848, ob. Aug., 

107. Sarah W ‘illiamson, ob. 8 aoe. 1875. 

108. James Pitkin, ob. 19 Oct., 1877, a.83. Erected 
by an English firm in recognition of 63 years’ faithful 
service. 

109. Mary Elizabeth, w. of R. Vans Agnew, Esq., 
b. 7 July, 1830; ob. 1 Aug. ., 1870. 

110. James Duff, ob. 24 July, 1876, a. 58. 

111. Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., F.RS., 
29 Ap. 

112. wo ell Barbar, ob. 22 July, 1849, a. 
15 months. Lucy Barbar, ob. 1 Feb., 1855, a. [42] 


months. 

113. John Pitkin, 1805-76. 

114. Susan, d. of the ol Wn. Collier, of Man- 
chester, w. of Lewis Marchesi, of Rome, b. in 
Manchester, July, 1829; 0b. Sept., 1871. 

115. Oates family. (No other inscription.) 

116. Edward S. Bartholomew, b. in Colchester, 
Conn., U.S., 8 July, 1822; 0b. 3 May, 1858. 

117. "Henry Courey Pook, b. at Dalcombe, 
3 Aug., 1803; ob. 14 June, 1875. 

lis. Harriet Louisa Bradbury, ob. x Feb., 1873. 

119. Basilia a, youngest ch. of Edward J. 
Knipe, Esq., of  — lace, Queens [sic], ob. 
13 Mar., 1874, a. 

120. Ric. W Pehield Hewlett. (No date visible.) 

121. Thos. Blenkins Hartley, youngest s. of James 
Hartley, of Ashbrooke Hall. (Almost illegible. ) 

122. ‘ol. Sir W. West Turner, K.C.S.L, C.B., ob. 
9 July, 1871. He served his country for 30 yrs. with 

.M. 26th, 15th, 7th Fusiliers, and 97th Regiments, 
in China, the Crimea, and India. 

123. Spencer Chas. Dudley Lieut.-Col. 
Bengal Staff Corps, late of 14th Bengal Native 


ob. 


f | ob. 24 July, 1864, a. 5. 


Infantry, s. of the late Hon. Henry Ryder, 
ob. 3 Mar. -» 1873, a. 47. 

124. Sarah Turner, ob. 19 Mar., 1854, a. 59. Wm. 
Turner, of. 7 Feb., 1864, a. 66. Sarah Ellen Turner, 
Harriet Turner, ob. 20 July. 
1884, a. 50. Frederick E. Turner, ob. 17 Dec., 1891, 


38. 
25. Hen. Walter the G.LP. 
Bombay b. 2 Oct., ».» 1887. 
126. Nina Harriet, d. of doin, 
Esq., of Boston, U.S. * and Mary Dickason his w., 
ob, 28 Ap. » 184[?], a. 26 
127. Walter Sinnett Smith. (Mostly illegible.) 
12s. Mary Vienot Quinclet, b. at Walton, Lancs, 
ob. at Sorrento, 13 Ap., 1841. (In French.) 
129. Sir Thos. Gibson Carmichael, Bt., ob. 13 Dec... 
= a. 74. Ann his w., ob. at Leghorn, 7 7 Dec., 1862,. 


150. Abraham Furse, b. 
15 Oct., 1791; ob. 22 Dec., 1841. 

131. Edward Coleman, B.A., = Trinity College,. 
Cambridge, ob. 24 Ap., 1842, a. [237]. 

132. Miss Sarah Chauncy, of revor Sqre., London, 
d. S the late Wm. Chauncy, Esq., ob. 12 Ap., 1842, 
a. 56. 

133. William Senet, late of the Bengal Civil. 
Service, ob. 3 Ap., 1846, a. 

134. Dorothea Carleton ob. 27 Dec., 1850,, 
a. 16 yrs.5 mths. Erected by her mother and ‘uncle. 

135. Rev. Wm. Andrew Hammond, M.A., form. 
Rector of Whitchurch, Oxon., ob. 29 Nov., 1844, 


a. 
136. Dr. John Clark, K.H., Dep. 7. 
General of British Army mune, ob. 18 Dec. 
1845, a. 62. 
137. David Robertson, en 


in Topsham, Devon,. 


neer in the Roval 


Italian Navy, b. in Glasgow, 2 Feb., 1809; ob. 2 Nov., 
= a. 84 [sic]. 
138. Wm. Dorant, 0). 15 July, 1848, a. 63. Flora 


his w., ob. — 1872. Amelia, their eldest d., 
ob. 21 May, 1 

139. Lieut. Col. John Brooks, 2nd Bombay Light 
Cavalry, ob. 27 Aug., 1849, a. [49? 

140. Thos. “Oliver, Esq., of Baltimore, U.S., ob. 


29 Dec., 1848, a. 45. 
141. Harriet, w. of W. E. Routh, ob. 16 Jan., 


1850, a. Harriet. Augusta his d., w. of James: 
Morrison, ob, 2 27 Jan., 42. Wm. Eppes 
Routh, Esq., ob. 7 Feb., 1864 


142. Rev. Wm. Maule - ke M. A., ob. 3 June, 


1848, a. 38. 

143. “Elizabeth, w. of Thos. Esq., Liverpool’ 
merchant, ob. 18 Jan., 1848, a. 

144. Charlotte Maxwell, w. oP Francis Maxwell,. 
Esq., merchant of Liverpool, ob. 16 Dec., 1843, a. 35. 

145. Constantia Rebecca tage d. of Col. Sir 
Wn. D’Arley, ob. 21 Nov., 1876, a. 

May Lost Louisa, w. of Raulin Robin, Esq., ob. 

Jan. 44, a. 

146. Juanita, eldest d. of Geo. or Esq., M.D., 
and Alice Cheyne, ob. 12 Nov., 1876. 

147. < ear er John eee student of the 
Middle —e e, ob. Pye Ap., 1865, a. 24. 

148. all, of Seven Springs, Cheltenham,. 
ob, 25 1872, a. 79. 

149. Mary Anne Coventry, Baroness Pe , of 
General Wm. Pepe, ob. at Taranto. 9 , 1865. 
Geraldine Louisa Charlotte Santasilla, b. By Sept... 
1872. (Much of this inscription is 
illegible 

150. Emily Adela, w. of Christopher Pattison, b. 
in Berlin, 11 July, 1845 ob. at Capri, 3 Mar., 1869,. 
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Maria, eldest d. of J. W. Gregg, Dublin, w. of 
Thos. T. Pattison, ob. 7 Oct., 1870, a. 20. Christ. 
Pattison, ob. 17 May, 1872, a. 29. Margaret Taylor, 
ob. 10 Jan., 1873. 
G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


(T'o be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 
‘THe WINTER’S TALE,’ II. i. 143-57 :— 
Ant. Be she honour-flaw’d, 


I have three daughters ; the eldest is eleven ; 
The second and the third, nine, and some five ; 
If this prove true, they ’1l pay for’t ; by mine honour, 
I'll pet ’m all; fourteen they shall not see, 
To bring false generations : they are co-heirs ; 
And I had rather glib myself than they 
Should not produce fair issue. 

Leon. Cease ; no more. 
You smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man’s nose ; but I do see ’t and feel ’t, 
As you feel doing thus ; and see withal 
The instruments that feel. 

Ant. If it be so, 
We need no grave to bury honesty : 
There’s not a grain of it the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. 
The generally accepted explanation—that 
Leontes, on saying, “As you feel doing 
thus,” lays hold of either the beard or arm, 
or some other part of Antigonus—is a grossly 
literal, and, I believe, we shall see, an 
erroneous interpretation. 

While not crediting the charge against the 
queen, Antigonus has fiercely expressed his 
feelings in saying what he would do to his 
daughters were he convinced of the inherent 
unchastity of woman; whereupon Leontes 
takes him at his word, and replies that, 
although Antigonus does not see the queen’s 
guilt, "he (Leontes) sees it, and feels as 
savagely inclined as Antigonus does in thus 
saying what he would do under such condi- 
tions; ‘but I do see’t, and feel ’t, As you 
feel doing thus.”” We are not to understand 
“As you feel (on my) doing thus.” The 
poet says nothing of the kind. “ Doing 
thus” plainly refers to Antigonus—‘“* As 
you (Antigonus) feel (in) doing thus ”— 
making it impossible for his daughters to 
bring false generations. The king adds 
‘“‘ and see withal The instruments that feel ” 
—‘‘ and, what is more, I see those things in 
present conditions which are instrumental 
in making me feel.” Under the usual 
explanation the commentators are forced 
to take “‘and see withal The instruments 
that feel”? as referring to Antigonus—that 
he (Antigonus) sees the fingers pulling his 
beard, &c.; whereas the meaning is that, 
while Antigonus works himself into a frenzy 


at the mere thought of such feminine frailty, 
the king, who is equally sensitive on this: 
point, has in addition the actual infidelity 
to deal with—the contrast between a theory 
and a condition. 

The next speech shows that the thought 
has not been interrupted, and that Anti-. 
gonus is not cowed, as would have been the 
case had the king resorted to an act of 
physical violence to carry his point. 

E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis. 


You Like It,’ IV. iii. 102: CoEw- 
ING THE FOOD OF SWEET AND BITTER FANCY.” 
—A number of eminent editors have in the 
past fifty years attacked the integrity of 
this line, and the Clarendon Press editor sees 
here an allusion to Lodge’s novel, p. 100. 
But it seems safe to aver that we have 
Shakespeare’s words correctly given. Com- 
pee Lyly’s ‘Gallathea,’ III. i.: ‘ What 

ave we here, all in love? no other food 
then fancie, no, no, shee shall not have the 
faire boy.” Cuas. A. HERPICH. 


‘Measure FoR Measure,’ II. iv. 94: 
ALL-BUILDING.”—It is very dangerous- 
to tamper with any of Shakespeare’s 
epithets merely because they do not square 
with our expectations, or are not in accord- 
ance with modern usage; but “the all- 
building law,” which is the reading of the 
folios in the above passage, comes upon us: 
as a surprise, somewhat perplexes us, and 
tempts the ingenious critic to hazard an. 
emendation. Rowe would have replaced it 
by all-holding, Johnson by all-binding ; but 
alterations like these, suggested probably 
by “ manacles”’ in the preceding line, do- 
not fit in naturally and easily with, nor do 
they add much force to, the word with which 
they are to be connected. If, with the 
Cambridge editors, we retain all-building, 
how are we to understand it? I suppose: 
it would be meant to express the con- 
structive power of law: law builds up and 
strengthens nations, law builds up and 
edifies individuals. But law does not merely 
construct ; it has a larger power still; the- 
world is upheld, sm th governed by 
law. It would hardly be too much to say 
that law has universal sway; it wields every— 
thing. By a minute change, by supposing 
that 6 has been miswritten for w, all- 
building melts into all-wielding ; thus would 
law be presented to us in all the fullness 
of its power, and such a sweeping generaliza-- 
tion, conveyed by a single epithet, would 
be quite in the manner and spirit of Shake- 
speare. Perrine. 
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Love’s LaBour’s Lost,’ IV. iii. 337-9 : 


Loues feeling is more soft and sensible, 

Then are the tender hornes of Cockled Snayles. 

Loues tongue proues dainty, Bachus grosse in 
taste. 

It has been thought that the meaning of 

the last line, with an apostrophe added to 

Bacchus (Bacchus’), is that ‘* Love’s tongue 

proves Bacchus’ tongue to be gross in taste 

in comparison with his, Love’s tongue ” 

(Daniel, quoted by Furness). 

This is rather weak, for Love’s tongue 
would not have to be very refined to be less 
gross than Bacchus’s. Far from being 
“dainty,” as the received text would 
indicate, the Greek and Roman Bacchus— 
that is, the noisy or riotous god—may 
justly be considered the reverse. 

The comparison begun with “more.... 
than” in the first and second lines of this 
passage is carried on in the last line. Ex- 
panded, we read :— 

Love’s tongue proves (more) dainty, (than) Bacchus’ 
gross in taste, 

‘* dainty ” and “ gross’ being the emphatic 

words. The comma after ‘ dainty,” in 

the Quarto and First Folio, is right as 

marking the ellipsis. E. MERTON Dey. 

St. Louis. 


‘Henry IV.,’ Part IL., III. ii. 236 :— 

Bulledlf. And here’s four Harry ten shillings in 
French crowns for you. 

Is this intended as nonsense by the 
poet, as the rest of what the unwilling 
conscript says certainly is? or can the 
words be reconciled to the monetary system 
prevalent in Henry IV.’s time ? 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


‘Henry IV.,’ Part IV. iv. 90-92 :-— 
K. Henry. O Westmoreland ! thou art a summer 


ird, 
Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
The lifting up of day. 
Apart from the curious expression “ haunch 
of winter,’ which has been explained as 
“‘the rear of winter,’ on what grounds I 
know not, how can a summer bird sing in 
winter ? Can any one tell the name of that 
strange bird singing at the dawn of a winter 
day ? G. KRUEGER. 


‘OTHELLO,’ V. -ii., AND SWINBURNE.— 


Othello, having secreted a weapon, suddenly 
stabs himself and dies, whereupon Cassio 
exclaims :— 

This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon ; 


There is an echo of this in Swinburne’s 
‘ Locrine,’ p. 112 :— 
Would God my heart were great ! 
Then would I slay myself. 
W. C. B. 


Sonnet III. anp Srpney’s ‘ ARCADIA.’— 
The theory that the Sonnets may have been 
mere poetical exercises might be partially 
confirmed by the third Sonnet, wherein two 
lines seem to have been transferred from 
Sidney’s ‘Arcadia,’ p. 280, Book IIL, 
edition 1590: ‘‘ What lesson is that unto 
you, but that in the April of your age you 
should be like April?” Cf. 

Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 

Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 

This, however, is also echoed by others 
from Daniel (* Delia,’ xxxii.) onward; and, 
as Rolfe notes, in ‘ Lucrece,’ ll. 1758-9. 

Again: ‘‘When your glass shall accuse 
you to your face, what a change there is 
in you!” Cf. 

Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest. 
Cuas. A. HERPICH. 


*“ HIS GLASSY ESSENCE,” ‘ MEASURE FOR 
Measure,’ II. ii. 120 (10 S. v. 264, 465).— 
I have just been reading a Servian trans- 
lation of ‘ Measure for Measure,’ published 
in the Letopis, No. 129 (Neusatz, 1882). It 
may interest those who followed the corre- 
spondence upon this passage a year ago to 
see how the Servian translator renders it. 
His version is as follows :— 

Trosno celjade, kao srdit majmun, 

Lakomu igra s nebom igracku 

Da angjeo zaplace. 

Trosno celjade really means “brittle 
essence,” and it is clear that the allusion is 
supposed to be to the brittle nature of glass. 
To my mind, the true sense is one which 
I have not yet seen suggested, viz., man 
playing tricks before Heaven is compared 
to an ape posturing before what he takes 
to be another ape in the glass. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


‘MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ I. i. 29-36 (10 S. 
vi. 504; vii. 145).—I am afraid it is Mr. 
Merton Dey himself who has “ neglected ”’ 
‘N. & Q.,’ for how else could he have said 
that Dr. SPENCE’s suggestion and mine 
are same”? ? The only point common 
to the two suggestions is the reference of 
“worth”? to the supposed merchant (not 
to his merchandise); but then this is the 
way in which almost all editors and readers 
of the play take the adjective. Indeed, I 
very much doubt if any consideration other 


For he was great of heart. 


than the difficulty of construing the passage 
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(a difficulty completely overcome by my 
suggestion) has led the Clarendon Press 
editors and Mr. Dey to refer the adjective 
otherwise. Not that they thereby make 
the passage clear, for Furness has disposed 
of the ‘“‘ Clarendon” view as Dr. SPENCE 
(9 S. v. 163) has disposed of Mr. Dry’s 
(9 S. v. 63). The whole passage, 10-41, it 
seems to me, clearly makes for referring 
“worth”? to the merchant, as does also 
the summarizing phrase “in a word ’’=in 
short. 

I certainly do think—else I had not 
written to ‘N. & Q.’—that I have ‘‘ made a 
discovery.”’ Mr. Dery, so far as I appre- 
hend him, holds that my view of the con- 
struction was known to and deliberately 
rejected by the ‘“‘Clarendon”; but I fail 
to see how he comes by this conclusion. 
My suggested construction is far from being 
“abrupt,” while the meaning becomes 
simplicity itself. Mr. Deighton’s note (Mac- 
millan, 1890) fairly shows the view com- 
monly taken of the passage: ‘‘ The expres- 
sion is highly elliptical; and possibly, as 
Lettsom supposes, something has fallen 
out between Il. 39 and 40.” I think Mr. 
Dey is unable to do justice to my suggestion 
because he is prepossessed in favour of the 
view to which he has already committed 
himself. I am quite content to leave my 
suggestion to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

When I say that my construction of the 
passage is not “ abrupt,” I am far indeed 
from asserting that it has the regularity 
that characterizes the sentence-structure of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century English ; 
but this is no more than to say that Shake- 
speare’s syntax could only be Elizabethan 
and not Edwardian, or even “‘ Augustan.” 
The construction I suggest is certainly far 
less irregular than that which confronts us 
in many a passage occurring elsewhere in 
the plays. For only one instance take 
‘ King Lear,’ I. i. 226-33. 

When Mr. Dey urges, as an objection to 
referring “‘worth’’ to the supposed merchant, 
that “it is hardly likely that a merchant 
would speak of himself as ‘ worth nothing’ 
in the event of one of his shipments having 
gone astray,” he shows that Shakespeare 
too has been “neglected”? by him. For he 
seems to forget that it is Salarino who 
speaks; and he undoubtedly forgets 
Antonio’s comment on his friends’ remarks 
(41-2). A. E. A 


‘“TRoILUS AND CressipDA,’ III. iii. 196- 
200 (10 S. vii. 483).—Srr Perrine 
leans to the opinion that “cradles” is 


corrupt, because of the short metre, and an 
expression too homely for the dignity of 
poetry. The former is common enough in 
dramatic verse, and the latter is character- 
istic of the poet. What is more important 
to observe is whether the subject is carried 
to a climax, and whether the sense is com- 
plete. Srr Purrre seems to have fallen into 
the way of most commentators of trying to 
explain a part when the whole of the passage 
should be considered. He says :— 

“To ‘unveil thoughts’ we do not so much want- 
to know about the cradle which contained them as 
to learn something about the thoughts themselves, 
to discover their features, the flash-lights which 
proceed from them, the notes, signs, subtle cha- 
racters, by which alone the providential, watchful 
eye can hope to decipher and read them.” 

But it must be maintained that that is. 
the one thing we cannot know, since the 
ag belongs to a mysterious providence 
that 
Keeps place with thought, and almost like the gods 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 

The concluding idea is introduced to carry 
conviction, and the illustration is rounded 
off with a completeness which we find in 
Shakespeare and in no other author. The 
adjective ‘“‘dumb”’ is the proper attribute 
not to “ cradles,” but to “ thoughts”; and 
“unveil” is also figuratively used from the 
familiar and homely object of a mother at 
the cradleside unveiling her infant. To 
vary the expression—providence not only 
keeps pace with thought, but unveils the 
new-born thoughts even in their cradles. 

Tom JONES. 


Is any alteration of the accepted text 
needed here ? Incomplete and broken lines 
are not rare in Shakespeare: there are 
several in the preceding speech of Ulysses. 
As for the thought, it would, I fancy, be 
much less clear than it is if your cor- 
respondent’s suggestion were accepted. 
‘“**Eraldry,” indeed, seems to me quite 
impossible. If any alteration is needed, 
would not “oracles” be better? It is in 
appearance much more like “ cradles,”’ it 
completes the verse, and it requires no 
great stretch of imagination. Those dim 
recesses of the mind in which thoughts 
originate, or, if you like, those secret sources 
of inspiration in which ideas are born, may 
fitly be spoken of under this figure, and the 
reference to the gods in the preceding line 
is then peculiarly appropriate. Cradles 
(or, at any rate, their occupants) are not 
often dumb for long together, but oracles 
are so until the gods provide them with a. 
voice. Cc. C. B. 
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THe THAMES EMBANKMENT: ITS ORI- 
‘GINATORS.—In speaking of the opening of 
the Thames Embankment in 1870, Mr. 
FRANCIS says (ante, p. 103) that the ori- 
ginators of this scheme were Wren and 
Paterson. Inthe‘ Memoirs of John Evelyn,’ 
edited by William Bray, 1819, vol. ii. pp. 
171-2, is a letter trom Evelyn to Sir Samuel 
Tuke, in which he tells of “ his plan” for 
rebuilding the City after the Fire of London. 
** Everybody,” he says, 

“brings in his idea; amongst the rest I presented 
His Majesty my conception......it was the second 
that_was seen, but Dr. Wren had got the start of 
me.” 

A foot-note says that these plans were 
afterwards printed by the Society of Anti- 
quaries. In vol. i. p. 397 we read, in a 
foot-note, that part of this plan of Evelyn’s 
was 

“to lessen the declivities and employ the rubbish 
in filling up the shore of the Thames to low-water 
mark, so as to keep the basin always full.” 

From these readings I have always under- 
stood that it was Wren and Evelyn who 
“* coincided ”’ regarding the idea for rebuild- 
ing the City, but that it was Evelyn who 
went one better in suggesting the utilizing 
of the débris. It would be interesting to 
have Mr. Francis’s valuable opinion on 
‘this. Harotp Matet, Col. 


ROTHERHITHE. (See ante, p. 118.)—In 
the review of Canon Beck’s ‘History of 
Rotherhithe,’ at this reference, it is stated 
that ‘“‘the name Rotherhithe is formed of 
two Saxon words—Rethra, a rower or 
mariner, and hythe, a landing-place or 
haven.” A more likely derivation would 
be from Ryther or Rother, a steer, the 
name of the place thus signifying a landing- 
place for cattle, corresponding with Lamb- 
hythe, now Lambeth, a landing-place for 
sheep. There is no particular reason why 
Rotherhithe, amongst the numerous hythes 
on the Thames, should be specially marked 
out as a landing-place for watermen or 
mariners. The number of mariners who 
landed at Edred’s Hythe, now Queenhithe, 
was probably ten times as large as that of 
those who landed at Rotherhithe. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


SARAWAK: ITS PRONUNCIATION.—Unless 
they have actually lived in the East, English 
people generally mispronounce this name 
as Sarawak, throwing forward the stress 
to the first syllable. The history of Sarawak 
is so fascinating, as an example of what 
British rule can do, that it is worth remember- 


ing that. the correct sound is Sarawak, 
accented upon the penultimate. Most of the 
pronouncing gazetteers have it wrong. The 
new edition of Lippincott is in fact the 
only one I can find which gives it correctly. 
Kipling gives the right scansion in his well- 
known ‘ Lost Legion ’ :— 

And some of us drift to Sarawak, 

And some of us drift up The Fly, 

And some share our tucker with tigers, 

And some with the gentle Masai. 
Malays often say Sarawa instead of Sarawak, 
just as they say Péra instead of Perak ; but 
this slipshod elision of the final k is naturally 
not to be recommended to foreigners. 

Jas. Piart, Jun. 


CoLouRs IN THE NAVY: THEIR 
DisposaLt.—The following is a copy of an 
original letter, dated Navy Office, 14 Sept., 
1702, and addressed to the Storekeeper and 
Clerk of the Survey, Woolwich :— 


GENT. The Comn™ for Sick and Wounded have- 
ing desired of us that the Chyrurgions Employed 
by them at the Severall ports, may be Supplyed 
with Old Collours, for the Use of the Sick and 
Wounded Seamen as may happen to be Sent on 
Shore; Wee direct you forthwith to give us an 
acct. what Old Colours are in Store at Woolwich 
unfitt for any Use in the Navy. 

Wee are 
Your affec freinds 
Gro &e. 


Note by the Storekeeper :— 
In Store 15.7ber 1702 


«¢ 
Old Colours 3. 
Answered to ye rd but 
two C Weight 
This battered and weather-worn bunting 
can hardly have formed ideal material for 
the use of the “‘ Chyrurgions.”’ 
J. Extor HopcKIn. 


CuaRA REEVE.—A brief obituary notice 
of the author of ‘The Old English Baron,’ 
which appeared in The Monthly Mirror for 
December, 1807, gives some particulars 
not included in the * D.N.B.’ :— 


“Died. On Thursday, 3rd Dec., at her apart- 
ments at Ipswich, Mrs. Clara Reeve, at an ad- 
vanced age. She was daughter of_a dissenting 
ninister of Suffolk: and sister to Vice Admiral 
Reeve. She had a very strong, clear, and well 
cultivated understanding, of which her ‘ History of 
the Progress of Romance’ is a sufficient proof, as 
of her good principles and correct taste. She pub- 
lished also an alteration, which softened some of 
the harshest improbabilities in that grand work of 
the terrific-marvellous, ‘The Castle of Otranto,’ 
by the late Lord Orford. She gave the altered 
romance the name of ‘The Old English Baron’: 
making, in her preface, due acknowledgment of the 
merit of the original. She was also the author of 
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“The Two Mentors,’ and of ‘The School for 
Widows,’ a novel in3 vol. And the writer_of this 
memoir believes of ‘Letters to a Young Prince,’ 
under the fictitious signature of a Man of Kent. 
She had formed a very elegant and _curious collec- 
tion of shells. She had long suffered a painful and 
lingering illness: and in the early stages of it re- 
tained her /iterary perseverance. She had been, for 
many years of her life, the friend and companion of 
two of the sorrowing daughters of Rickard, the 
ever memorable author of ‘Clarissa,’ both of whom 
she outlived. The writer of this article became 
acquainted with her above twenty years back, by 
means of Mr. Edward Bridgen (an eminent merchant 
of London, and a friend of Dr. Benj. Franklin), who 
had married the youngest daughter of Richardson.” 
Of the ‘ Letters to a Young Prince’ I find 
no mention in Halkett and Laing. 
E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


THE Kine’s short 
paper of mine with the above title has been 
accepted for The Home Counties Magazine, 
but as it cannot appear for several months, 
the editor kindly allows me to anticipate 
its publication with a few notes on the subject. 
_ As long ago as 1899 I made the discovery 
in the registers of Lambeth Parish Church 
that some of the quondam inmates of the 
King’s Prison of the Fleet, during a range 
of years closely corresponding to the period 
between the destruction of the old prison 
on the Ludgate Circus site by the Fire of 
London, 4 Sept., 1666, and its re-erection 
and the return of the prisoners, 21 Jan., 
1670-71 (see London Gazette, No. 541), 
were detained in “Ye Old Barghouse.” 
This building was probably used to supple- 
ment the accommodation of “‘ Caron House,” 
South Lambeth, to which, as Seymour and 
other topographers inform us, the prisoners 
were committed, and which was made over 
by Lord Chancellor Clarendon to Sir Jeremy 
Whichcote, the Warden of the Fleet, for 
that purpose. 

There were several bargehouses along the 
Lambeth shore, but the bargehouse par 
excellence, and the one likeliest to have 
sheltered the king’s prisoners, was, I think, 

the King’s Old Bargehouse,” that stood 
at the junction of Broad Wall and Upper 
Ground Street, close by the new Post Office 
premises. The late Sir Walter Besant, 
who expressed a lively interest in my dis- 
covery, concurred in this opinion, and I 
have arrayed sufficient evidence to support, 
I think, the conclusion that the “ Barge- 
house,” though now in the parish of Christ 
Church, representing the old liberty of Paris 
Garden, formerly included in the parish 
of Southwark, was built on a piece of land 
pertaining to the Prince’s Manor of Kenning- 


ton, and was therefore properly noticed in 
the Lambeth registers. 

I hope, however, to pursue further my 
investigations of this subject, having been 
promised by Mr. Charles Greenwood (Regis- 
trar of the new Manorial Society, and 
steward of the copyhold portion of the old 
manor of Paris Gardens) a sight of some 
of the early Court Rolls, &c. Meanwhile 
I should be obliged if any of your readers 
could locate ‘‘ Slutts Well,’’ mentioned in 
1652 as a boundary of “ Mill Bank,” which 
extended from the tenements adjoining to 
Bargehouse,” and was contiguous to 
“the lands of Mr. Brooker on the N.E.” 
This Mr. Brooker was probably the same 
as Thomas Browker, son and heir of Hugh 
Browker, who in 1602 purchased the free- 
hold of the demesne land of the manor of 
Paris Garden. 

Could the surname Browker have been a 
variant of Brounker? Lord Jermyn’s 
mother, buried 1693, was Rebecca, Lady 
Brounker. Was her husband Henry, Vis- 
count Brounker, who in 33-4 and 34-5 
Charles II. was Cofferer and Keeper of the 
Great Wardrobe ?_ In 1660 the Paris Garden 
Manor House and grounds were conveyed 
by William Angel to Hugh Jermyn of 
Lombard Street. I know not whether this 
William Angel was related to Robert Angel, 
Serjeant-Purveyor of the King’s Household 
temp. Car. II. LeGa-WEEKES. 


LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM RaAILway: 
UnrooreD CARRIAGES.—It is just seventy 
years since this railway (now called the 
London and North-Western) was opened as 
far as Box Moor, and an advertisement 
in The Parthenon of 5 Aug., 1837, showing 
that only three trains daily left Euston, is of 
interest. Here are some details as to 
carriages :— 

“Second Class Coaches carry eight passengers 
inside, and are covered, but without lining, cushions, 
or divisions, and the seats are not numbered. 

‘“*Third Class Coaches carry four passengers on 
each seat, and are without covering.” 

It should be observed that the word 
“ covered’? meant that the carriages were 
roofed, to distinguish those from the ordinary 
third-class ones, which were open at sides 
and top—in fact, no better than cattle- 
trucks. So slowly do some railways move 
in the matter of alteration of terms, that 
within the last twenty years I have seen 
advertisements of excursion trains to sea- 
side resorts which contained, at the end of 
the announcement, the words ‘“‘ Covered 
carriages.” E. E. NEwrTon. 

7, Achilles Road, West End, Hamnstead, N.W. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ENTENTE find in Le 
Charivari, vol. xv. (1846) No. 3, p. 4, col. 2: 
“Si lon n’a pas de meilleurs moyens de 
séduction a lui offrir, lentente cordiale 
nous parait fort compromise.” This is & 
propos of the ambassador of Morocco in 
Paris in 1846. Is any earlier use of the term 
*“entente cordiale ’’ known ? 

Lupwic ROSENTHAL. 

Hildegardstrasse, 16, Munich. 


St. Pavut’s CHurcHyarpD, 1500.—I 
should be grateful for any information about 
the approximate dimensions of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard as it existed about the year 
1500. C. Van ANTWERP. 

80, Broadway, New York. 


LancasTER Bripce.—Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ say where the original 
drawing by Dayes is preserved, of which an 
engraving, by J. Walker of 16, Rosomans 
ore London, was published on 1 Nov., 

797 ? 

What is known of a drawing of Lancaster 
Bridge in. 1780, a water-colour, by Thomas 
“Hearn’”’ or “Hearne”? A reference to 
any engraving of this picture will oblige. 
Where is the original ? 

T. Cann HucuHes, 
Town Clerk. 

Lancaster. 


Foik - tore: LEGLEss 
Sprritrs.—At the end of Wiedemann’s 
‘Handbuch der Litauischen Sprache’ there 
is an intensely weird and fascinating account 
of the supernatural inhabitants of the 
Kakschen marsh. These evil spirits are 
fond of attending human merrymakings, 
and dancing with the Lithuanian lasses. 
They can only be distinguished from human 
beings if you tread on their feet, when their 
boots collapse, as they have no legs. I was 
struck by this detail because a few years ago, 
when investigating Chinese folk-lore, I found 
that Chinamen believe supernatural beings 
have no legs below the knee. Can any one 
help me to trace this superstition further, 
by mentioning any other country where it is 
found, or referring me to anything printed 
on the subject ? Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Prynne’s MSS.—In Prynne’s: 
will, printed by Bruce in his ‘ Documents. 
relating to William Prynne,’ and in the note 
on p. 97 of Bruce’s book, it is stated that 
Prynne’s works were to be given to Oriel 
College, Oxford, and his manuscripts to 
Lincoln’s Inn Library. The manuscripts 
referred to were never handed over to 
Lincoln’s Inn Library, nor are they at the 
Record Office or Oriel College, Oxford. 
Does any one know what became hag ~~ 2 


Munpy Famity.—I should be glad of any 
references to members of the family of 
Mundy resident at High Wycombe in the 
fourteenth and _ fifteenth centuries. A 
member of this family is said to have been 
Mayor of High Wycombe in the reign of 
Edward IV. Does his will exist ? and if so, 
where ? P. M. 


Novet WantEep.—I want to trace a novel 
published more than ten years ago, and 
probably under thirty. The plot is this. 
A doctor discovers a drug which enables. 
ed to remain at the age at which they 

appen to be, and never to die except by 
accident. Communities are formed: all 
the people over (I think) forty, or under 
some age, are killed off. No marriages or 
births are allowed. A man falls off a hay- 
stack and is killed. One more birth is then 
allowed. A girl is born, and she and an 
old man, who for some reason has been 
allowed to live, in time revolutionize the 
procedure. R. E. B. 


Lapties SipEways.—In a gazetteer 
of East Yorkshire (1823) I find, under Hessle: 
manor of Hessle was a possession 
of the Stutevilles, and Joan Stuteville carried the: 
estates to Hugh de Wake. This lady was the first 
to introduce the custom of females riding sideways 
on horseback, and the device on her seal exhibits a. 
semi in that posture, holding the bridle in her right 
and. 

Miss M. B. Synge, in her ‘ Social Life in 
England’ (p. 93), says that side-saddles 
were introduced by Anne of Bohemia (1366— 
1394). 

When did Joan Stuteville flourish ? and 
to which of the ladies mentioned does the 
claim really belong ? T. M. W. 

[The question as to Anne of Bohemia was asked. 
at 6S. v. 328, but without result. | 


MEYERBEER’S ‘ LA JEUNESSE DE GOETHE.” 
—In Grove’s ‘ Dict. of Music,’ art. ‘ Blaze 
de Bury,’ it says that that gentleman wrote 
an opera with G. Meyerbeer entitled ‘La 
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Jeunesse de Goethe.’ On the maestro’s 
death it was found that it was not to be 
published until thirty years after his death. 
In 1868 Blaze de Bury tried to upset the 
will, but failed. He died in 1888. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if the opera 
was published in 1894 (thirty years after 
Meyerbeer’s death) ? 
L. A. KLEMANTASKI. 


[See the ‘Musical Gossip’ in last week’s Atheneum. ] 


Macavutay ON CoMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 
TIOoNS.—Where can one find a minute or 
memorandum written by Lord Macaulay on 
the advantages of throwing open the Indian 
Civil Service to public competition by 
examination ? Kom Omso. 


Dre Arcusus Famity. (See ‘ Bowes 
Castle, Yorkshire,’ 10 S. iv. 288.)—What 
relation was William de Arcubus to those 
in Notts, 1207 (ancestors of Queen Anne 
via Hercy), and Bucks ? Did a De Arcubus 
found the church of St. Mary de Arcubus, 
London ? Other churches have names from 
similar ideas. A. C. H. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Apropos of one of my queries at 10 S. iii. 
148, as to the source of the phrase ‘ Les 
grandes douleurs sont muettes ”’ (? Vauven, 
argues), I have just met with the following 
English quotation: ‘‘ Light sorrows speak, 
great grief is dumb.” Can any reader of 

N. & Q.’ kindly furnish the reference for 
the latter? I have not yet found that for 
the former phrase either. 

Epwarp LarTHam. 

[‘*Cure_leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent ” 
Seneca, ‘ Hipp.’ 607) is clearly the origin of the 
English phrase given. Mr. Francis King renders 
it ‘‘Light sorrows speak, but deeper ones are 
dumb.” 

In a recent book of Wilfrid Ward’s I found 
as a motto : 

To her rich language blocks of purest ore, 

To her grand bleeos one proud quartering more. 
Who wrote these lines? Where did they 
first appear ? To whom do they refer ? 

W. M. M. 


With peaceful mind the path of duty run, 
God og gs nor suffers to be done, 
But what thou wouldst thyself, couldst thou but 


see 
Through all events of things as well as He. 
J. A. HEATH. 


I would rather trust and be deceived than suspect 
H. 8. 


and be mistaken. 


I desire to learn the authorship of the 
following lines, supposed to be descriptive 
of Sir John Duke Coleridge, leading counsel 
in the Tichborne trial :— - 


See how false Belial struts across the Hall, j 
A voice of honey, but a tongue of gall. 

A voice that glozes when you ’re face to face, 
But spits its poison when you’ve left the place. 


Ready for thirty pence to sell your God, ‘ 
And trample Christ for Hell’s approving nod. 
B. H. 


BonaPaRTes AT 
branch of the Bonaparte family lived at 
Morfontaine ? Was it Lucien Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon ? G. BELLEW. 

Jenkinstown Park, Kilkenny. 

(Joseph, King of Spain. ] 


MapaME DE GriRARDIN.—Who was she 
before her marriage? Was she either 
Delphine or Sophie Gay? If not, whom 
did Sophie Gay marry ? G. BELLEW. 

[Emile de Girardin’s first wife was Delphine Gay, 
the daughter of Sophie. She died in 1855. See 
‘Madame de Girardin,’ by Imbert de Saint-Amand 
(Paris, 1874), or the accounts of her and her mother 
in Va ; reau’s ‘ Dictionnaire universel des Littéra- 
tures. 


‘ALONZO THE Brave.’—Can any corre- 
spondent tell me when and where the ballad 
of ‘‘ Alonzo the brave and the fair Imogene” 
first appeared ? I think it is not a genuine 
old ballad, but an imitation of others on a 
similar subject. C. S. JERRAM. 

[See the editorial note at 9 S. i. 287, and Mr. 
PickForp’s addition at p. 35 of the next volume.] 


Har, or Arasia.—lI take it 
as a Sign of the slight interest in this country 
in matters Oriental that a query at 9 S. xi. 
207 has remained unanswered for over four 
years. While unable to discover any pub- 
lished narratives of visits to either Hail or 
Riad later than Lady Blunt’s, i have 
recently come upon notice of an incident 
in the history of the ruler of Hail later than 
1879. In ‘The Arabian Horse’ (1894) 
Major-General Tweedie says :— 

“Tn 1888 Amir Muhammad crowned his House’s 
triumph over its ci-devant suzerains by swooping 
down on Ar-Ri-idh with machine-guns and breech- 
loaders, and forcing on it a puppet Government. 
Not content with that, he accomplished a few 
months afterwards another piece of a family exter- 
mination, this time rather in the —— style— 
that is, by the hand of horsemen sent from Ha- 1 
struck down mercilessly the tallest poppies in the 
Najdian garden...... Out of the last-ci perform- 
ance blood revenge has followed : numerous pano- 
ramic scenes are, as we write, evolving themselves 
in the desert. Muhammad, if report say true, has 
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sometimes had the worst of it. Ina‘ God-governed’ 
country like Central Arabia it may even be that 
the ‘writing on the wall’ has appeared to him. 
We make not this remark to speculate or prophecy 
of the future. In the prime of life, and full o 
activity and projects, the Ja-bal Sham-mar chief 
may not even yet have reached his limits.” 

This was in 1894. Can any student of 
modern Arabic history give us later details ? 

RussELL, M.A. 
Stromness, Orkney. 


NEWSPAPERS c. 1817—27.—Will any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige me with the names of all 
English newspapers in circulation between 
the years 1817 and 1827 inclusive? Please 
reply direct. Hupson 

(Merchydd Ddu). 

Ravenhill, Forestfach, Swansea. 


REINDEER: ITS SPELLING.—Will some 
reader tell me where I can find the story 


of the bet on the spelling of the word as| ; 


‘“raindeer ? I think it occurred at Mam- 
head in the early fifties. 
JOHN LANGLEY. 


Smr Datxias.—I should be obliged 
to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who could refer 
me to a notice or biography of this dis- 
tinguished Indian cavalry officer, who died 
in 1839. He was, I believe, lieutenant- 
general in H.M. forces and G.C.B. 

A. CALDER. 

15, Walton Well Road, Oxford. 


There is a brief account of him in Buckland’s 
* Dictionary of Indian Biography ’ (1906).] 


Bricut’s ‘TRAVELS THROUGH LOWER 
Huncary.’—Who are the “ recent traveller 
in Transylvania’ and ‘‘ another writer in 
the Vaterldndische Bldtter for 1811 quoted 
by Richard Bright, M.D., in his ‘ Travels 
through Lower Hungary,’ Edinburgh, 1818 ? 
Both writers are cited on p. 524 of chap. xi. 
on gipsies. ALEX. RussELL, M.A. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


GOURBILLON.—Madame Gourbillon, who 
rescued Louis XVIII. as Comte de Provence, 
was in England in 1807, and wrote to the 
papers on the subject. I shall be grateful 
to know where she was living and where she 
died. Is the name the same as Gobillon ? 

FRENCHMAN. 


_ Hustrxes Courts.—Can any reader kindly 

inform me where I can find a record of the 

Hustings wills of Cheshire ? If anindividual 

had property in two or more counties, is it 

possible that he may have had enrolled 

two (or more) Hustings wills ? B. W. 
Fort Augustus, 


Heacock Davis Famities.—Can 
any Irish correspondent give me additional 
information concerning the following families 


¢|0f Heacock and Davis, whose marriage 


licence bonds appear in the diocese of 
Cloyne, co. Cork ? 

Richard Heacock, of Cove, Great Island, 
co. Cork, and Hester Davis, of the parish 
of Clonmel, in Great Island, married 19 Nov., 
1728, and had, inter alios— " 

1. George Heacock, gent., married in 
Clonmel to Elizabeth Trevin or Trewin, 
15 Feb., 1750. 

2. Hester Heacock, married in 1757 to 

3. Anne Heacock, married in Clonmel to 
Alexander Durdin, gent., of Dublin and 
Shaunagarry, co. Cork, and afterwards of 
Huntington Castle, co. Carlow. Cloyne 
marriage licence bond dated 4 Nov., 1758. 
Won. Jackson Picorr. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Mayor Money AND HIS Battoon.—Is it 
known in what collection is the following 
picture, which is mentioned by J. T. Smith 
in his ‘ Book for a Rainy Day,’ under the 
date 1787, and said to have been engraved ? 

‘* Major Money, who had nearly been lost at sea 
with his balloon, at that time lodged in the same 
house. Of the Major’s perilous situation at sea the 
elder Reinagle made a spirited picture, of which 
there is an engraving.” 

I can remember a small engraving of this 
in The Saturday Magazine of some fifty 
years ago, representing the Major clinging 
to the cordage of the balloon, which was 
floating on the sea. This, however, cannot 
be the engraving alluded to. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘Jack Tencu,’ By BLowHARD”’: 
** Percu.’”’—Who was the author of “ Jack 
Tench; or, the Midshipman Turned Idler. 
By Blowhard. London: published by W. 
Brittain, 11, Paternoster-Row,”’ 1741 ? 

My copy has a good many whole-page 
engravings, most of them signed “ Perch,” 
as well as woodcuts. The engraved title- 
page is dated 1842. The book contains a 
good deal of sailor slang and West Indian 
negro “lingo.” Who was Perch ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


SAMUEL NETTLESHIP, 1831.—I should be 
obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could give 
me information respecting the family of 
Samuel Nettleship, Clerk to the Grocers’ 


Company, of Sunninghill, Berks, 1831. 
A. J. C. G. 
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FRENCH REFUGEE BISHOPS IN 
BRITISH TERRITORY. 


(10 8S. viii. 87, 149.) 


A PAMPHLET about No. 4 in Mr. WatIneE- 
WRIGHT’S list, entitled ‘ Emprisonnement de 
M. de Grimaldi, Evéque de Noyon’ (Paris, 
1789, 8vo), is in the British Museum, press- 
mark F 105/2. 

Brockhaus has this notice :-— 


**Lodovico Andrea, born December 17, 1736 
Abbot of Chaubre Fontaine, and Vicar-General at 
Rouen; then, April 19, 1767, made Bishop of Le 
Mans, where he, Rowever, did not please the clergy, 
as, according to their judgment, ‘nimis princi- 
pem grosit et libidine sua pro legibus usus est.’ In 
the year 1777 he exchanged his bishopric with that 
of Noyon, and in possession of the same, he was, at 
the same time, Duc, peer of France, till 1790; he 
died as an_emigrant.”—‘ Conversations Lexicon,’ 
Leipzig, 1871, p. 127. 

This German encyclopedia contains the 

fullest and most accurately printed account 

of Monaco and the Grimaldi family, extend- 

ing over pp. 95 to 157, and 353 to 361, by 

€. Hopf and R. Pallman. The above 

extract is from a MS. translation jn my 
ossession, but I have not heard of an 
nglish translation in print. 

In an interleaved copy of Venasque 
(‘Genealogica Grimalde,’ Parisiis, 1647, 

p. 184-5) in my possession is this MS. note 

y Stacey Grimaldi, F.S.A. (author of 
Origines Genealogice,’ &c.): Louis André, 
Bishop of Noyon, Count of Noyon. Died 
in London, Decem, 1804,” as the son of 
Gaspard, Seigneur de Cagnes. Then follow 
these remarks :— 


‘* Heads of the will of Louis André Grimaldi> 
Bishop, Count de Noyon, Peer of France, dated 
Paris, 1789, and of codicils dated Florence, May, 
1792 ; 33, Paddington St., Marylebone, May, 1799: 
and 2, York Buildings, 1804; proved at London 
1 April, 1805. 

“He gives all his property, except some few 
legacies, to Louise Marie Felicité de Chevegné, a 
Canoness and Countess of Bas; and his property 
seemed to consist principally of 20,000 livres, re- 
maining of his legitime, with the interest, upon his 
brother, the Marquis Grimaldi. He leaves all his 
relations 3 livres each, having been informed that 
it was necessary for the validity of his will. He 
does not call any persons his relations, but speaks 
of the Count Grimaldi at Guadaloup. He makes 
the Canon of Noyon at Rome, in the household of 
the Princes, his executor ; also the Archbishop of 
Sallegrand, Duke of Rheims, whom he requests to 
act as executor in return for the many friendships 
shown to him by the testator. 

“As he made his will without witnesses, it was 
necessary that his handwriting should be proved, 


which was done by the affidavit of Charles Philip 
Augustus, Count de Grimaldi, of Wanstead House, 
Essex. The bishop signed his name: ‘Grimaldi, 
Bishop Count of Noyon, Peer of France.’ The 
bishop commences his will by professing that he 
dies in the faith of the Holy Roman Catholic 
Apostolic Church, and he in another part of his 
will expresses his disapprobation of the conduct of 
Pope Pius VII., whom he considers as having over- 
thrown all religion in France. The Bishopric and 
County of Noyon is one of the twelve ancient great 
peerages of France (Moreri). es 

“Tt appears by Count Grimaldi’s letter to me in 
1811 that he was nephew of the bishop. The print 
in my possession of our Saviour healing the sick is 
dedicated to the bishop. See an anecdote of the 
bishop in Madame Campan's ‘ Memoirs,’ respecting 
the precedence of the nobles of France at the 
marriage of Louis XVI. The history of the im- 

risonment of the bishop was published in Paris in 
1787: a copy is in the British Museum. 


There is also this memorandum :— 


Account of Louis André Grimaldi, Bishop Count 
of Noyon, extracted from vol. in Brit. Mus. 
by S. G., May 21, 1857. 

A French tract of four pages in the British Museum 
ives an account that M. de Grimaldi, Evéque de 
Yoyon, on the 29 July, 1789, was stopped at Dole in 

Franche Comté, at 11 in the morning, whilst travel- 
ling in a voiture with M. Dessepart, Canon of the 
Cathedral of Noyon, antient guard of the Count 
d’Artois, whilst travelling in Lausanne, intending 
afterwards to see the Duke of Valentinois his 
cousin, and thence to go to the Chateau of Cagne 
in Provence, belonging to the Marquis of Grimaldi 
his brother, proposing to pass the winter at Cagne, 
fearing to see his own chateau burnt down. He 
said he had no passport, as he could only mene 
application to the officers of justice, who were al 
under his nomination as Seigneur de Noyon. 

“Tn his carriage were found 3,600 louis in money : 
they were detained in the town at the Auberge du 
Palais Royal, and information was forwarded to 
the States-General. There is no more account. 

J. W. Pycroft, in a letter to S. Grimaldi, 
F.S.A., dated “ New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
18th October, 1854,” mentions also No. 2 
in the list 

“‘f have in my library a book entitled ‘ Journal 
Historique et Religieux de Emigration et Deporta- 
tion de Clergé de France en Angleterre,’ &c., 8vo, 
Londres, 1802. 

“At p. 167, ‘List et Noms de Nosseigneurs les 
Archeveques et Evéques Frangais qui, depuis. k 
Révolution, sont émigrés en Angleterre; sulvis 
des Eloges tres sommaires de ceux qui y sont 
décédés. 

**P. 168, ‘ Alexandre César d’Anteroche, Evéque 
de Condom, Commandeur de l’Ordre de St. Lazare, 
mort Londres en 1794.’ 

“Louis André de Grimaldy, Evéque Comte de 
Noyon, Pair de France, résidant toujours 4 


Londres.’” MM 


With respect to No. 6 in Mr. WaINE- 
WRIGHT'S list, the collection of monumental 
inscriptions in Middlesex by F. J. Cansick 
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contains the following monumental inscrip- 
tion, said to have been in 1872 in St. 
Aloysius’s Chapel, Somers Town :— 


Jean Frangois de la Marche 
Evéque et Comte de Léon, né en e 
Bretagne, Comte de Cornouaille, 
Débarqué en Angleterre le xxviii. 
Février mpcexct, et décéde a 
Londres le xxv. Novembre mpcccv1, 
Dans sa soixante-dixhuitiéme année. 

Ce juste, que la fureur de ses fréres, | A banni de 
sa patrie, la sagesse l’a | Conduit par de voies droites, 
et | Fixant ses regards sur le royaume | De Dieu, elle 
a perfectionné sa vertu, | Dans les travaux et les a 
consommés.—Sag. x. 9. 

Requiescat in Pace. 


No. 9, Joseph Francois de Malide, was 
born in Paris, 12 July, 1730, the second of 
the three sons of the Comte de Malide, a 
territorial magnate in the Isle of France 
allied to the noblest families in that country. 
He was educated in Paris in one of the 
seminaries maintained for the education of 
the French clergy, and soon after his ordina- 


tion to the priesthood obtained the benefice | 


of Abbot of Belval. He was consecrated on 
30 August, 1766, when only thirty-six years 
of age, Bishop of Avranches; and on 
20 Jan., 1774, was passed on to the Bishopric 
of Montpellier. Espousing the popular 
cause, he was elected as the député for the 
clergy of Montpellier to the States-General 
in 1789, and acted with the majority in 
that Assembly until September, 1791, when 
he left France, having been one of the 
signatories to.the protests made on 12 and 
15 Sept., 1791, by the more moderate of the 
reform party, against the acts of the States- 
General. 

He migrated to London, and, being 


connexion by marriage of my grandmother’s | 
family, took up his residence for a time at. 
Ashtead, in Surrey, with my grandfather, 


John Larpent. He subsequently resided in 
London, died there 2 June, 1812, and was 
buried in Old St. Pancras Churchyard. An 
account of the funeral ceremonies is recorded 
in my grandmother’s journal. 
I saw his tomb, but very shortly after- 
wards his remains were removed to Mont- 
pellier, where they were reburied in the 
cathedral there. F. pe H. L. 


** PoT-GALLERY ”’ (10 8. vii. 388, 431).— 
My inquiry as to this in ‘N. & Q.’ called 
forth several answers, besides others that 
were sent to me directly. After considering 
all the facts given and conjectures offered, 
I am inclined to think that the real explana- 


tion is that offered by Mr. R. Ot1ver HEsxop, 


In 1866. 


from facts known to him as to the banks 
of the Tyne at Newcastle, viz., that a pot- 
gallery was the outside “gallery” or 
balcony of a pot-house, where customers 
sat over their pots, in view of the river and 
its traffic, as the wives of members of Parlia- 
ment sit over their teacups on “ the Terrace.”’ 
The same suggestion was independently 
made by Mr. Stantey B. ATKINSON, who 
pointed out that along the river-side there 
are still public-houses having rooms and 
balconies built out over the river, a notable 
example being ‘“‘ The Prospect of Whitby ”’ 
public-house, Wapping Wall, Stepney ; and 
that many such were to be seen in the olden 
days. From the Secretary of the Thames 
Conservancy I have further learned that 


“in the part of the river between Battersea and 
Barking Creek there are still overhanging galleries 
or balconies at about eight public-houses, but that 
none of these obstruct the navigation in any way.” 
In the seventeenth century, however, and 
on the Tyne much later, they sometimes did 
cause obstruction and give rise to litigation ; 
hence the regulation cited by Stow (1754), 
I. 1. xi. 49 :— 

‘*No person......shall make or continue any wharf, 
building, or pot-gallery so as to prejudice the 
passage of the said river or the banks thereof.” 

But it has to be borne in mind that the 
name “ pot-gallery ” is not now known in 
connexion with any of the existing galleries, 
'and that therefore the identity of the seven- 
_teenth- and eighteenth-century term is at 
present an inference from congruity, liable 
to be confirmed or set aside by the discovery 
-of any old passage in which the “ pot- 
| gallery ’’ is described by a contemporary. 


| J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


BepE’s TRANSLATION OF THE FouURTH 
GosPEt (10 S. viii. 130).—Bede’s translation 
of St. John has never been heard of since it 
was first mentioned. It must have perished 
long ago in the raids of the Danes, which 
King Alfred so feelingly laments. 

My edition of the Gospels contains an 
Anglo-Saxon version, with all the readings 
of all six MSS.—the earliest and latest copies 
beng printed at length; also, a Mercian 
translation and a Northumbrian translation 
of St. Matthew; and two Northumbrian 
translations (both of rather late date) of the 
other three Gospels ; being all that is known. 
The Gospelswere at first published separately, 
but can now be had bound together. The 
volume also contains the Latin text, as given 


in the Lindisfarne MS. 
WALTER W. SKBEAT. 
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FRENCH-CANADIAN LITERATURE (10 S. 
viii. 29, 57).—Your correspondent may be 
glad to have the following particulars :— 

The French Canadian (Nicholson). 

Christmas in French Canada (Fréchette). 

Canadians of Old (De Gaspé). 

The Habitant. 

The Voyageur (Dr. W. H. Drummond). 

Johnnie Courteau. 

Chroniques (Buies). Quebec, 1874. 

Au Portique des Laurentides (H. de Lamothe). 

eee Mois chez les Frangais d’Amérique (La- 
mothe). 

Lettres sur les Etats-Unis et le Canada (G. de 
Molinari). 

La Litterature canadienne. Quebec, 1863. 

Histoire de la Litterature canadienne (Lareau). 

Voyage au Canada (Lamothe). 

Essai de Bibliographie canadienne. Quebec, 1895. 

Chroniques (Fabre). Quebec, 1877. 

Chronicles of the St. Lawrence (J. M. Lemoine). 

Maple Leaves (Lemoine). 

W. H. Grirritu, Secretary. 
Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
17, Victoria Street, S.W. 


‘MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE’ BOIGNE’ 
(10 8. viii. 101).—The late Mr. J. G. Alger’s 
‘Glimpses of the French Revolution’ was 
issued subsequently to the appearance of his 
accounts of the Dillon family in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ and presumably contained his 
latest researches amongst the bypaths of 
that interesting period. His accuracy is 
generally unimpeachable, but in stating that 
the father of the first wife of General the 
Hon. Arthur Dillon was “ a Scotch refugee,” 
he has fallen into an excusable error. Since 
writing my note I have consulted that 
valuable work Mr. J. C. O’Callaghan’s 
‘History of the Irish Brigades in the Service 
of France,’ and on pp. 91-4 have found a 
short but adequate account of the Rothe 
family. Michael Rothe, the father of Lucy 
Cary’s husband, was sprung from one of the 
oldest and most wealthy of the mercantile 
families of Kilkenny. He was born 29 Sept., 
1665, and when the Revolution took place 
in 1688 was a captain in the Irish Foot 
Guards. After the Treaty of Limerick he 
passed over into France, and had a dis- 
tinguished career in the service of the French 
king, taking part, amongst many other 
engagements, in the battles of Blenheim 
and Malplaquet. He resigned his regiment 
to his son in 1733, and died on 2 May, 1741. 
Charles Edouard, Comte de Rothe, was 


born 23 Dec., 1710, and served with his| B 


regiment at Dettingen and Fontenoy. His 
military career was as distinguished as that 
of his father, and he died on 19 Aug., 1766, 
while holding the rank of lieutenant-general 
of the Irish and Scotch troops in the service 


of France. As he left no male issue, the 
regiment after his death was given to Robert 
Dillon, titular Earl of Roscommon. 

Mr. O’Callaghan throws no light on the 
family of General Theobald Dillon, although 
he gives a circumstantial account of the 
murder of that officer by his own soldiers at 
Lille, and he also follows Lord Cloncurry in 
styling him “‘le beau” Dillon. The Dillons. 
were a remarkably handsome family, and 
it is possible that more than one of them may 
have enjoyed this sobriquet. 

The Comtesse de Boigne’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
and the other books that I have quoted, 
may be of service to Mr. JoHN B. WAINE- 
WRIGHT (see ante, p. 87), so far as regards. 
Arthur Richard Dillon, Archbishop of 
Narbonne, and Antoine Eustache d’Osmond,. 
Bishop of Comminges. The latter prelate 
was the Countess’s uncle, and both he and 
the Archbishop are frequently met with in 
the ‘Memoirs.’ An anecdote which shows. 
the Prince Regent in a favourable light, 
at a time when the Archbishop was very 
old and deaf, will be found in Mr. James 
Roche’s ‘ Critical Essays.’ 

W. F. PRIpEavx. 


Str THomas BRowNE’s KNIGHTHOOD (10 
S. viii. 130).—W. B. H. will probably find 
what he is in search of in the following 
transcript. It is taken from Simon Wilkin’s 
supplementary memoir of Sir Thomas 
Browne in his edition of the works of the 
Norwich physician published in 1836, and 
runs thus :— 


“On the 28th of September, 1671, Charles II., 
who had been carousing with his profligate court, 
at Newmarket, made an excursion to Norwich, 
attended by the Queen, the Dukes of York, Mon- 
mouth, and Buckingham, and others of his nobility. 
zaseas Whether he discovered the excellencies of 
Browne by his own skill, and rewarded them from 
the impulse of his own virtue, those_may question, 
who doubt. It-would appear from Blomfield’s [sic] 
account, that the King was not content to leave 
the city without knighting some one, and therefore, 
on Mr. Mayor’s declining the honour, it was thrust 
upon Browne. After relating other particulars of 
the King’s progress, his visit to Mr. Howard, his. 
attendance on divine service at the Cathedral, 
his review of the trained bands, his feasting in 
the New Hall, at an bes eng of 900/. to the city, 
pare the historian proceeds to inform us that ‘when 
his Majesty was at the New Hall, he was earnest to- 
have knighted the mayor, who as earnestly begged 
to be excused ; but at the same time conferred the 
honour on that deserving physician, Dr. Thomas. 
rowne, &e.’ The fact, however, probably was, 
that though the literary celebrity of Browne must- 
have been well known, his loyalty was the crowning 
excellence in the eyes of Charles. In perilous times, 
Dr. Browne had steadily adhered to the royal 
cause. He was one of the 432 principal citizens. 
who, in 1643, refused to subscribe towards a fund 
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for regaining the town of Newcastle. Charles was 
not likely to have been ignorant of this, and he had 
the good feeling to express his sense of it, by a dis- 
tinction, which was no doubt valuable as well as 
gratifying to Sir Thomas Browne.” 

The historian to whom Wilkin refers was 
Francis Blomefield (1705-52), whose history 
of Norwich was published in 1745. 

8S. BuTTERWORTH. 


ZOFFANY’S INDIAN Portraits (10 S. vii. 
429; viii. 14, 110).—The title of the engrav- 
ing by Earlom after Zoffany’s ‘ Tiger Hunt’ 
picture cited by Mr. CorFIELD is 

“*Tiger Hunting in the East Indies. This plate 

represents the attack and death of the Royal Tiger 
near Chandernagur in the Province of Bengal in the 
year 1788, by a party of gentlemen and _ their 
attendants mounted on elephants according to the 
custom of that country.” 
Unfortunately, my copy of the excessively 
rare index plate has been mislaid, or I 
would have communicated the names of the 
persons introduced. 

The central figure of the ‘ Cock-fight ’ 
picture is Colonel (not Captain, as stated by 
Mr. CorrietD) Mordaunt, who was a 
natural son of the Earl of Peterborough, and 
at the time of the cock-fight—1786—in 
command of a king’s regiment of Dragoons 
at Cawnpore. The Colonel and _ several 
of his officers, and those of other regiments, 
frequently visited Lucknow for the cocking 
for which it is still celebrated. 

Col. Mordaunt died at Cawnpore, and his 
tomb is in the “ Old European Cemetery,”’ 
close by the quarter called Colonel Ganj. 

An engraving of Zoffany’s portrait of 
Warren Hastings forms the frontispiece to 
*“Memoirs relative to the State of India,’ 
London, 1787, 8vo. 

In the Martiniére College at Lucknow there 
hangs the very fine portrait of the founder, 
General Claud (not Claude, as often mis- 
printed) Martin, by Zoffany; also a fine 
painting by the same artist of the Ghori 
Beebee (“‘ Fair Lady ’’) with her slave boy 
Zulficar, otherwise known as ‘“ James 
Martin.’’ The Ghori Beebee was a Persian 
girl bought by General Martin from a 
Frenchman, and died childless. Her tomb 
is the well-known building near Hodson’s 
grave in the Martiniére Park. 

These two Zoffanys were acquired about 
1872 from a descendant of Zulficar’s who 
had concealed them in his house during the 
Mutiny, when the Martiniére was looted, 
and the General’s tomb in the vault under 
the central tower was desecrated by the 
rebels. ALDOBRAND OLDENBUCK. 

Fairport. 


RosBert GRAVE, PRINTSELLER (10 S. viii. 
28, 110).—I have a quarto portrait of Robert 
Grave the elder (size of engraved surface 
4} in. by 32in.), with the following inscrip- 
tion engraved below: ‘‘ Robt. Grave (fac- 
simile autograph), Engraved by his Son 
from a Picture by J. Hoppner, Esq. R.A. 
1809.” (All in round script hand.) It is 
three-quarter length, looking to the right 
of the spectator, and in the left hand is an 
engraved portrait, on which appears “ W. 
Hollar,” probabiy signifying Grave’s pre- 
dilection for that engraver’s works. 

E. E. NEwTOonN. 

7, Achilles Road, West End, Hampstead, N.W. 


Tue SUBTERRANEOUS Exuisition (10 
viii. 86).—The Lowther Bazaar was on the 
south side of the Strand, between Villiers 
and Buckingham Streets, and opposite to 
the Lowther Arcade, which, as is better 
known, was on the north side of the Strand. 
See further ‘The Story of Charing Cross,’ 
pp. 101, 119, 314-15. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakEt. 


R. B. P. is in error in supposing that the 
‘entrance to the exhibition seems to have 
been in the Lowther Arcade,” the two 
buildings being on different sides of the 
Strand. Walford in ‘ Old and New London’ 
speaks of the Bazaar flourishing for a period 
at the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and I remember going there, as a lad, fully 
four or five years after that time. The 
facade as we see it now, from the first floor 
upwards, is the same as it was in those days, 
but I think I am right in saying that the 
ground floor has been altered more than 
once as its uses have been changed. The 
upper portion is now known as Osmond’s 
Hotel, used largely by Derbyshire folk when 
in London, the ground floor being one of 
Messrs. Lyons & Co.’s refreshment depots. 
It is noteworthy that in a thoroughfare where 
changes have abounded the number of these 
premises has remained the same through so 
many years. W. E. 

Westminster. 


VIRGINIA AND THE EASTERN COUNTIES 
(10 S. vii. 329, 412).—Virginia was founded 
by certain of the nobility, gentry, and 
merchants of London, and tobacco, its chief 
product, which was strictly protected, had 
to be delivered, under heavy penalties, to 
the King’s Commissioners in London, and 
the ships which brought it over returned 
with arms, stores, andemigrants. Doubtless 
many persons from East Anglia followed 
the trade route, but there was no such 


"ew 
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‘wholesale emigration as there was later to 
New England under Winthrop. 

The Virginians included a very large 
number of cadets of gentle families, and to 
‘subdue these Royalists Cromwell dispatched 
a powerful squadron. The “passive 
resister’? seems to have settled in the 
Northern colony, and the roistering Cavalier 
in the Southern one. Next to London, 
Bristol had, it appears, the largest ventures 
ain Virginia, her ships doing an extensive 
trade. 

Unfortunately, there are scarcely any 
lists of emigrants extant. Mr. Hotten 
published those of the year 1635, relating 
chiefly to London; but of Ipswich, South- 
ampton, Weymouth, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
and Bristol no such records (or merely 
fragments) exist, although we know of many 
ships which sailed from those ports to the 
West Indies, Virginia, and other plantations 
beyond the seas. V. L. OLIver. 

Sunninghill, Berks. 


Devit’s Istanp (10 S. viii. 108).—I am 
‘greatly obliged to the Editor for the infor- 
mation appended to my query ; but, looking 
‘to the description given to me quite recently 
of the Iles du Salut, I am much surprised 
at the statement as to the salubrity of the 
climate. My informant gave the islands 
the worst of characters—almost unin- 
habitable by Europeans from the extreme 
heat, and unusually pestiferous—a place 
‘where meat goes putrid before it can be 
issued to the condamnés, and where the 
mortality among them reaches an unheard-of 
percentage. I venture to draw the atten- 
tion of contributors to the discrepancy in 
the evidence. S. H. S. 


Barro’s Poems (10 8. vii. 449).—I have 
@ copy of “Le Poesie di Giorgio Baffo, 
Patrizio Veneto, 1771,” which I bought in 
London for about two shillings over twenty- 
five years ago. It is very likely that the 
book is searce, seeing that the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle’’ speaks of Baffo as “le rimeur 
Je plus obscéne et le plus sale de son temps.” 
Perhaps the fact that Baffo wrote in Venetian 
has saved some copies. According to the 
* Biographie,’ his poems were published in 
Venice (under the place-title of ““Cosmopoli ’’) 
in 1789 in four volumes 8vo. Presumably 
this was a much larger book than that 
published in 1771, whose place of publica- 
tion does not appear even as ‘‘ Cosmopoli.”’ 
In the query the comma between “‘ Patrizio ” 
and “ Veneto ” should be eliminated. 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


Goop Kine (10 S. vii. 426 ; 
viii. 33).—Following the reply of my good 
friend H. K., and in recognition of the labours 
of Profs. Kalousek and V. Zeithammer in 
connexion with our carol, I beg to submit 
an attempt at translation of a poem on the 
episode by Vladimir Stastny. The familiar 
features of Neale’s rendering occur here, and 
it is probable that Stastny has followed the 
Latin original mentioned by H. K. I am 
assured that the history and personality of 
the martyred prince Vacslav are shrouded 
in folk-lore. 

Sr. WENCESLAUS. 
Cold, frost, and snow reigned, and the night air 
was keen; 
Prince Wenceslaus wakened his man, Podivin. 
“ Dear servant, arise, seek we now for the Lord 
Where the bright gate of heaven the sight will 
afford. 
The whole day long humbly the people serve me ; 
To serve Christ in her turn fain my spirit would be. 


Let us carry some gifts—wood, warm garments, and 


r 
There is need of all these in God’s service,” he said. 
“T see not, serene highness, which way lies our 


roa 
To our heavenly Lord in His holy abode. 
This night it is dreary and wild all around ; 
Can our Master, the Christ, by our efforts be 
found ?” 
“Follow thou in my steps through the snow thick 


and white ; 
Who is guided by love will not stray from the 


right.” 
The snow falls ever faster, more keen is the wind ; 
In the saint’s steps is warmth of a wonderful kind. 
A marvellous brightness illumines the place 
Rays of love through the gloom from St. Wences- 
laus’ face. 
To a hut poor and wretched love shows them the 


way ; 
Through the window there glimmers a dull, reddish 
ray. 
A poor widow, her babe at her breast, sits within : 
se Penal Bethlehem here, see, my dear Podivin ? 


Here is Jesus Himself as a babe poorly clad ; 
ee gifts let us yield Him, thus will He be 
glad.” 


Still the snow falls: afar he a cottage doth spy, 

Where from winter and hunger some little ones 
cry. 

“ Hearest thou, Podivin? *Tis the Lord Christ who 
calls ; 

Help we now in good measure His poor in these 
walls.” 

Onna still—hark, there groans one forsaken and 


ill: 7 
“ Are we not now, my servant, at Calvary’s hill? 
Hear our crucified Saviour ; ‘I thirst,’ pleads His 


voice. 
Should not I, the Cechs’ prince, now to serve Him 
rejoice?” 
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Throughout Prague then from cottage to cottage he 


speeds, 
Thus St. Wenceslaus serves our Lord Christ in His 
needs. 


When at rest on his bed from the toils of the way, 
God’s Son stands before him in glorious array. 


‘** Faithful servant,” thus spake He, “tell out thy 


esire 
Gifts eternal dost thou for thy service require ?” 
**Nought but this, Lord, that I at each instant 
may be 
To my people a servant—thus ever serve Thee.” 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 

HIGHLANDERS ‘‘ BARBADOSED ”’ AFTER THE 
1715 anp °45 ReBettions (10 S. viii. 68, 
135).—Hotten printed only a few lists of 
prisoners transported. I have since dis- 
covered all the other lists, and they contain 
many thousands of names. 

Apart from the Jacobites and a riot at 
Glasgow c. 1727, very few of them would be 
political prisoners; in the record they are 
called felons. The exact offence could be 
traced in the records of the Clerk of the 
Peace. 

The following heading and a copy of the 
first ten names describe the contents and 
value of these records :— 

**A true list of all the Prisoners taken from the 
Counties of Surry, Sussex, Hertford, Essex, and 
Kent, and shiped on board the Cesar, W™ Loney 
Com’, for Virginia, which were ship’ by Mr Jon" 
Forward of ndon, Merchant, Oct. 26, 1732, 


Surry :— 

ob Ann Wood; 2. Ann Jones; 3. John Chick; 
4. Benj. Gurney ; 5. Tho. Lee; 6. W™ Wilkinson ; 
7. Jesse Addison; 8. John Harvy; 9. Ric. 
Batchelor ; 10. Hanah Salter.” 

The Cesar on the same journey also carried 
117 prisoners from Newgate. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 

Mr. CRUICKSHANK has given himself a 
most useful and a most difficult task in 
trying to trace the destination of the 
Jacobite prisoners who were deported to 
the West Indies. I have been able to verify 
one or two cases. It has always been a 
family tradition, for example, that James 
Gordon, the son of Charles Gordon, Laird of 
Terpersie (who was executed in November, 
1746), went to the West Indies after being 
reprieved at Southwark on account of his 
youth. A confirmation occurs in the ex- 
tremely interesting list of Scotsmen whom 
Lord Adam Gordon met in 1764 on his way 
to America. Among others he encountered 
in Jamaica on 18 July, 1764, was James 
Gordon, whom he describes as “late Ter- 
percy,” a mahogany cutter (Genealogist, xiv. 
16). J. M. Buttocsa. 


DvuxkKE OF WELLINGTON ON UNIFORMS (10: 
S. viii. 8).—I have not been able to trace 
the saying referred to by Kom Omso, though 
no doubt it might be found by some diligent 
searcher in Col. Gurwood’s monumental 
edition of ‘ Wellington’s Despatches.’ At 
the same time the sentiment seems to be 
somewhat at variance with what is known 
to have been his usual attitude on the subject ;. 
see Prof. Oman’s ‘ History of the Peninsular 
War,’ vol. ii. pp. 295-6, where the author 
quotes Grattan’s ‘ Adventures in the Con- 
naught Rangers.’ 

The most direct testimony on this point 
may perhaps be found in Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s ‘ Life of Wellington,’ vol. i. p. 318. 
(note), where the following quotation from 
one of the Duke’s letters is given :-— 

“*T think it indifferent how a soldier is clothed, 
rovided it is in an uniform manner ; and that he is. 
orced to keep himself clean and smart—as a soldier 

should be.” 

Apropos of Maxwell's ‘ Life,’ just referred 
to, 1 find that the frontispiece of the second 
edition is a portrait purporting to be “‘ Major- 
General Sir Arthur Wellesley, K.B., stat. 
36, 1806.’ In this portrait, however, he is 
depicted as wearing the Order of the Golden 
Fleece and the Peninsular Gold Cross, with 
four clasps ! 


‘** HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE ”’ (105. viii.. 
47).—There is a slightly different wording 
of this proverb occurring in a poem pos- 
sibly older than that quoted by Mr. Pratt. 
In the ‘ Historiettes* of Tallemant des. 
Réaux (2nd edition, ed. Monmerqué, Paris, 
1861, vol. i. p. 38) is a ballade, “* Rien n’est. 
si beau que la jeune Doris,” &c., ascribed 
to Tallemant. The three complimentary 
dizains need not be quoted here ; the envoy 
will suffice :— 

Jeunes blondins, qui soupirez pour elle, 

Et qui souffrez ses rigoureux mépris, 

Si vous vouliez estre aimés de la belle, 

Il faudroit estre amants 4 cheveux gris 

Et ne l’aimer que d’amour fraternelle. 

Mais de vous tous on diroit par la France, 

Comme de moy, l’on dit par tous pays: 

Que honni soit celui qui mal y pense ! 
A note in the third edition of the ‘ His- 
toriettes ’ (Paris, 1862, ed. Monmerqué and 
Paulin Paris, vol. vi. p. 406) declares that 
Menage was the author of the verses, and 
not Tallemant. 

Relying on memory only, I am not quite 
certain of my authority, but some informa- 
tion relating to the origin of this sentiment 
will, I think, be found in the first volume of 
Hargrave Jennings’s ‘ History of the Rosi- 
crucians.’ R. L. Moreton. 
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Poutt-Booxs (10 8S. vii. 349, 415; viii. 
76).—The following is a list of Kentish 
Poll-Books which I have been able to com- 
pile :— 

County. 
1734, May 15 and 16._ London, 1734. 
1754, May land 2. London, 1754. 
1790, June 28, 29, and 30. Rochester, 1791. 
1802, July 13 to 22. Canterbury, 1803. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


1832, Dec. 20 and 21. Canterbury, 1833. 
1837, Aug. 4and 5. Canterbury, 1837. 
1852, Feb. 19 and 20. Canterbury, 1852. 
1852, July 16 and 17. Canterbury, 1852. 
1857, Ap. 2. Canterbury, 1857. 


1863, Jan. 8. Canterbury, W. Davey, 1863. Also 8] 


T. Ashenden. 
1865, July 18. Canterbury, W. Davey, 1865. Also 
entish Observer Office. 
1868, Ap. 30. Canterbury, 1868. 
1868, Nov. 19. Canterbury, 1868. 


WESTERN DIvISION. 
1835, Jan. 19 and 20. Maidstone, 1835. 


1837, Aug. 3and 4. Maidstone, 1837. 
1847, Aug. Gand 7. Maidstone, 1847. 


1852, July 15 and 16. Maidstone, 1852. 
1857, Feb. 19 and Ap. 6. London, 1857. Also 
Maidstone. 


1859, May 6. London, 1859. 
1865, July 20. London, 1865. 
1868, Nov. 23. Woolwich, 1868. 


Mip Division, 
Maidstone, 1868. 


CANTERBURY. 
1790, June. Canterbury. 
1794, Sept. 14. Canterbury. 
1796, May 25 to 28. Canterbury. 
1818, June, 
1830, July 29 to 31. Canterbury. 
1832, Dec. 11 and 12._ Canterbury. 
1835, Jan. 8 and 9. Canterbury. 
1837, July 24 and 25. Canterbury, S. Prentice. Also 
H. Ward. 
1841, Feb. 2. Canterbury. 
1841, June 30. Canterbury. 
1847, July 30. Canterbury. 
1852, July 8. Canterbury. 
1854, Aug. 18. Canterbury. 
1857, Mar. 28. Canterbury. 
1862, Mar. 6. Canterbury. 
1865, July 12. Canterbury. 
1868, Nov. 17. Canterbury. 


ELECTION OF MAyor. 
1794. Canterbury. 
ELectTion oF Town CouUNCILLORS. 
1835, Dec. 26. Canterbury. 
1836, Jan. 5. Canterbury. 


1868, Nov. 21. 


CHATHAM. 


1835, Jan. 7. Chatham. 
1857, Mar. 28. Chatham. 


Dover. 
1830, July 30 and 31, Aug. 2and 3. Dover. 
1832, Dec. 11 and 12. Dover. 
1833, Mar. 6and 7. Dover. 
1835, Jan. 6 and 7. Dover. 
1837, July 24 and 25. Dover. 


1841, July land 2. Dover. 
1847, July 29 and 30. Dover. 
1852, July 7 and 8. Dover. 
1857, Mar. 28. Dover. 

1859, Ap. 30. Dover. 

1865, July 12. Dover. 

1868, Nov. 17. Dover. 

1871, Nov. 25. Dover. 


ELEcTION OF TowN COUNCILLORS. 
1835, Dec. 26. Dover. 


MAIDSTONE. 
1734, 1754, 1761, 1768, 1774, 1780, 1784, 1788, 1790, 
1796, 1802 


1806, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. Maidstone. 
1807, May 7, 8, and 9. Maidstone. 
Oct. 8 and 9. Maidstone. 


1820. 
1826. 
ae July 30 and 31. Maidstone. 


1833. 

1835, Jan. 6. Maidstone. 
1859, Ap. 30. Maidstone. 
1865, July 12. Maidstone. 
1868, Nov. 17. Maidstone. 
1870, Feb. 25. Maidstone. 


ROocHESTER. 
1768, Mar. 16. 
1771, Mar. 9. 
1774. 


1802, July 5. Rochester. 

1806, Oct. 29. Rochester. 

1807, May 5. Rochester. 

1818, June 16. Rochester. 

1826, June 12 to 17. Rochester. 

1830, Aug. 2. Rochester. ; 

1835, Jan. 8. Rochester, W. Wildash. Also §. 
Caddel. 

1841, June 29. 

1847, July 31. 

1852, July 9. Rochester. 

1859, Ap. 30. Rochester. 

1865, July 13. Rochester. 

1868, Nov. 18. Rochester. 


SANDWICH. 
1831, May 2. Sandwich. 
1832, Dec. 1l and 12. Deal. 
1847, July 31. Sandwich. 
1852, May 28. 1. 
1857, Mar. 28. Deal. 
1859, fp. 29. Deal. 
1866, May 8. Deal. | 
1868, Nov. 17. Sandwich. 


I shall be glad to receive notes for additions 
to the above list. W. J. MERCER. 
12, Marine Terrace, Margate. 


Poll of the Livery-Men of the City of London at 
the Election for Members of Parliament, Oct. 9, 
1710, showing also each person poll’d for, the names 
of those that did not poll, and the Objections made 
at the Scrutiny, 1710. 

Poll for the Knights of the Shire, on 
Wednesday, May 20, and closed June 5, 1807, taken 
at York tle before Richard F. Wilson, High 
Sheriff. Candidates, William Wilberforce, Viscount 
Milton, and Hon. Henry Lascelles. 8vo, York, 1807. 
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West Riding of Yorkshire Election. The Poll for 
a Knight of the Shire. Waketield, 1835. 

Poll-Book for the Borough of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, 1841. 8vo, Hull, 1841. 
— for Election at Hull, 1868. Svo, Hull, 


J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


I possess a copy of ‘ A List of the Burgesses 
and Freeholders in the Order they Polled 
at the late Election at Nottingham from 
lj7th to 27th June, 1818.’ Candidates : 
Right Hon. Lord Rancliffe, Joseph Birch, 
Esq., and Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq. 


Result: Birch 2228, Rancliffe, 1863, Smith | ‘ 


1839. MERCURIUS. 

Dr. JoHNSON: Dr. JoHN Swan: Dr. 
Watts (10 8. vii. 348, 475).—I have been 
informed by Mr. C. A. Markham, of North- 
ampton, that Dr. William Watts, referred 
to in the letter by Dr. Swan to Dr. Johnson, 
was born at Milbourne, in Leicestershire, 
circa 1725; appointed physician to North- 
ampton Hospital, 1757; afterwards went 
to reside in Leicester, where he was instru- 
mental in establishing a hospital ; and died 
there in 1774. 

It would be interesting to learn more 
about him, particularly whether he was 
successful in obtaining any appointment. 
Possibly some of your Leicester readers may 
be able to supply something more. 

Dr. John Swan, the translator of Syden- 
ham’s works, was the friend and correspond- 
ent of most of the literary men of the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Any personal 
or other facts concerning him, details of 
MS. or printed materials relating to, or by, 
him, and anything relative to his own or 
his wife’s family, will put me under a great 
obligation. He was buried in St. Giles’s 
Churchyard, Newcastle, Staffordshire, on 
9 April, 1768, and seems to have been a 
very religious person, as is clearly shown 
by his own letter-books (2 vols., 4to), now 
in the possession of Mr. Markham, and a 
small 32mo New Testament penes myself. 

R. Sms. 

Newcastle, Staffs. 


*PISCON-LED”: FOXGLOVE CALLED 
** Rapper ”’ (10S. vii. 226, 376; viii. 78).— 
The term “ piscon-led ’’ was in common use 
in Pembroke when I was a boy, nearly sixty 
years ago, and was applied to one who 
wandered about in a kind of listless, aimless 


way, but more generally to one who lost his | 


way, notwithstanding that it was more or 
less familiar. I remember that some thirty- 
five years ago, about half-past ten at night, 


lI got into a field which I had often crossed, 
within a mile of home, and although I had 
/a lantern, I roamed round and round that 
field for some time, but utterly failed to 
find the stile leading out of it. At last it 
occurred to me to look for the light above- 
the town, and when I saw it, I made straight 
for it, having to work my way through a 
thick hedge. I put it down as a case of 
piscon-led,”” or rather an illustration of 
the commonly understood meaning of the: 
phrase in Pembroke. I may add that at 
the place and time mentioned the word 
piscon or piskin was applied to ants. 
With regard to the foxglove, Mr. OWEN 
says he never heard it called “rapper ”’ in 
South Wales. At the above place and time: 
it was seldom called anything else. It was 
so called because we boys used to pluck a 
flower, press the open end firmly between 
the thumb and the first and second fingers, 
and strike it sharply on the palm of the: 
hand, causing a kind of rap by the bursting 
of the flower. J. Brown. 


48, Gwydyr Mansions, Brighton. 


Pre: Tart (10 S. viii. 109, 134, 157).— 
I can confirm the statement of G. M. T. as: 
far as my own family is concerned. As 
children, we were always taught to use the- 
word “‘ pie”? when speaking of baked paste,. 
whether containing meat or fruit, where- 
there was a top crust, and “ tart ’”’ where the- 
top crust was absent; and I have remained 
a stickler for the distinction ever since. I 
have many times corrected what I have- 
considered an error in description. 

Since the query appeared I have consulted 
several dictionaries, and find that “ tart ’”” 
is defined as a fruit pie or a small fruit pie.. 
This, however, does not settle the question 
of its modern usage. The only edition of 
Johnson’s dictionary I possess is the last 
published under his supervision, 1779; 
there J find “ tart ’’ defined as “ a small pie- 
of fruit.” This would seem to settle the: 
usage nearly 130 years ago, but Johnson 
gives as an illustrative quotation for the- 
word a passage from one of Bacon’s essays, 
where it appears to me that the writer is 
plainly alluding to an open piece of pastry.. 
There is no doubt that the modern restau- 
rant keeper and waiter both invariably use- 
the word “tart,” as distinct from a “ pie,’” 
when the material of which it is composed’ 
is fruit. Still, my belief is that the distinc- 
tion should refer not to the material, but to. 
the architecture of the pastry. 

F. A. 


4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, 8.E. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS &e. 
Pietro Casola’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
M. M. (Manchester, Univer- 
sity Press.) 


Tuts itinerary of Pietro Casola, an Italian who 
made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1494, has been 
translated by Miss Newett from a pesca, nn in 
the Trivulzian Library at Milan. A small impres- 
sion of the work was printed in 1855, and one of 
these copies, which have now become exceedingly 
rare, has been collated with the original, and set 
out in a handsome volume furnished with an Intro- 
duction, notes, and appendixes. 


Canon Casola, who came of a noble family at 
Milan, seems to have been a sensible and judicious 
gentleman, with little appetite for the silly legends 
and prodigies connected with the sacred sites which 
most medieval pilgrims swallowed with avidity. A 
shrewd man of the world, and not too much of a 
dévot, he kept his eyes open and saw things for 
himself. As one instance of his keen observation 
it may be mentioned that he noticed the stumps of 
the pillars of the five porches in the Probatic Pool 
(John v. 2), to which Robinson drew attention in 
the last century. He possessed, moreover, a certain 
sense of humour which helped to carry him through 
the no small hardships and discomforts of his 
journey. His favourite dictum was that “ every 
one who goes on the voyage to the Sepulchre of our 
Lord has need of three sacks—a sack of patience, 
a sack of money, and a sack of faith.” On the first 
two of these essentials of his equipment he had to 
make large and frequent demands, as he playfully 
reminds us on certain critical occasions in his 
travels; while as to the last he seems to have 
exercised a judicious economy. 


The pilgrims on their return voyage were com- 
pelled to cast into the sea some Jordan water which 
they had brought with them (j. 300), because the 
vessel was not making ng ome progress, as this 
was always thought to bring bad luck to those on 
board ship. The explanation of this bit of folk- 
lore no doubt is that the sacred element provoked 
the hostility of the devil, who is always busy on 
the sea, and who emu thwarted the course 
of the ship, just as, for a similar reason, sailors still 
consider the presence of a clergyman on board to be 
unlucky. 

Miss Newett in her introduction, which shows 
much careful research, gives the results of her in- 
vestigations with regard to the legislation of the 
Venetian Republic on the pilgrim traffic from earl 
times. Some comparison of Casola’s diary wit 
those kept by our own countrymen Sir Richard 
Guylforde and Sir Richard Torkington, who made 
the same pilgrimage at a slightly later date, would 
have afforded matter of interest. May we hint our 
dislike in a learned volume, emanating from the 
University of Manchester, to the modern slack use 
of “like” for ‘‘as”?— “ They were seated on their 
legs, dike the tailors sit at home” (p. 258). Either 
the Index is at fault or the pilgrim saw nothing of 
Calvary or Golgotha, which seems incredible. Asa 
matter of fact, it is referred to on p. 260. 


Lore Society. New Series. 


Journal of the @ 
Vol. I. Liverpool, 6, Hope Place, The 


ol. 
Society.) 


TuE resuscitation of the Gypsy Lore Society after 
a slumber that bade fair to rival that of Rip Van 
Winkle is a matter of congratulation not only to 
ethnologists, but also to all who wish to rescue from 
oblivion a fast-decaying feature of English and 
Scottish country life. It may be conceded that the: 
individual gipsy is not a peculiarly interestin 
figure, and that the romance which in the minds o 
many persons attached to him arose chiefly from 
his surroundings. Writers like George Borrow, 
Francis Hindes Groome, and Edward Henry Palmer, 
to whom life was hardly endurable unless it were 
spent in wandering amidst the freedom of the open. 
common, were naturally attracted by those to whom 
a similar mode of existence was a necessity. To 
another class of minds the mysterious origin of the 
sipsy race, and the pursuit of the various clues 
which the advance of Oriental scholarship from 
time to time discovered, afforded an enthralling 
object of interest. From different points of view, 
therefore, the gipsy has found his place in English 
literature ; and while the race itself is gradually 
being merged in the general mass of the population,. 
interest is as keen as ever in its history and the 
position which it occupies in the philological 
system. The wonder is not so much that a societ 
for the elucidation of the difficult problems pei § 
surround the gipsy — should have been 
revived as that it should ever have been allowed to 
go to sleep. 

The opening part of the New Series does not. 

ield in interest or value to those which the mem- 

rs of the Society were accustomed to expect 
fifteen or sixteen years ago. Many of the writers 
who then lent distinction to the pages of the 
Journal have unhappily passed away. Others 
fortunately remain, and there is evidence that 
amongst the newer recruits to the ranks of the 
Society there is no deficiency in zeal and scholar- 
ship. Ina Prefatory Note the President of the 
Society, Mr. David MacRitchie, bridges over the 
interval between 1892 and 1907, and notes the losses. 
which gipsy lore has sustained. Mr. John Sampson 
follows with a suggestive review of the position held 
by Romani learning at the present day. In discuss- 
ing the origin of the gipsies he confines himself to 
the philological side of the question. But there 
is another, and a not less important one, if 
data could only be found for its elucidation. 
The religion of the Romani has never been system- 
atically investigated. It is a prevalent idea that 
the gipsy has no religion, and that as a general rule 
he is willing to accommodate himself, so far as out- 
ward observances are concerned, to the creed of the 
country in which, for the time being, he is domi- 
ciled. If this is the case, he cannot have sprun 
from the higher levels of the Aryan race, and, in all 
probability, has not sprung from the Aryan race at 
all. Any one who has lived in India knows the 
tenacity with which their religious principles are 
held by all those who are comprised within the 
recognized caste-system of that country. The 
anomaly therefore presents itself that while the 
ancestors of the Romani lived sufficiently long 
under the Aryan domination to acquire a language 
belonging to the Prakrit group, in religious matters 
they were kept outside the charmed ring that 
encircled the members of the Aryan family. The 
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inference is that they belonged to a pre-Aryan tribe 
of Northern India, of a similar type to the Doms or 
the Natts, but speaking a dialect akin to the Sindhi 
or Kashmiri. The pressure of Aryan rule, which 
was of course far heavier in Northern India than in 
the southern portions of the peninsula, where the 
Dravidian-speaking races have held their own up to 
the present day, gradually forced them to emigrate 
into regions where they hoped to secure a greater 
measure of freedom. 

Amongst other interesting papers may be noted 
one on ‘Gypsy Costume’ by Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P.; 
another on a seventeenth-century gipsy tract by 
Dr. W. E. A. Axon; and a third, in lighter vein, 
by Alice E. Gillington. The character of the 
Journa! for learning is maintained by a recondite 
article in German, by Dr. F. N. Finck, on the 
language of the Armenian gipsies, which may be 
read with equal advantage by students of English 
Romani. 


A Short Account of the Affairs of Scotland in the 
Years 1744, 1745, 1746. By David, Lord Elcho. 
With a Memoir and Notes by the Hon. Evan 
Charteris. (Edinburgh, David Douglas.) 

Ir is surprising that in this age of universal print- 

ing so important a narrative as that of Lord Elcho 

of the fascinating and hopeless attempts of the “45 

should so long have remained unprinted. It h 

the very best advertisement of its merit in its use 

by Walter Scott as a principal authority in_ his 

delightful ‘Tales of a Grandfather.’ There is a 

hardness about the character of Elcho which will 

not please Jacobite sentimentalists, but in our view 
makes him a fairer judge of Prince Charles and his 
chances than the literary partisan of to-day. | 

It is very satisfactory to find this well-printed 
volume so capably edited. Mr. Charteris is evi- 
dently well acquainted with the best histories of 
the time, and has used Elcho’s journal of the 
principal years of his life effectively in the 

*Memoir’ of that convinced Jacobite. There is a 

striking picture of Elcho’s position abroad, and the 

“‘Georgite” spies of the Roman Court of James 

Stuart. At Bologna Elcho met Horace Walpole, 

and everywhere he took his share in gay society. 

When he left the Continent for England, he was 

able to hoodwink those he met as to his views and 

yroclivities. When the Prince made his descent on 
Ingland, Elcho was in the forefront of the army. 
His behaviour at the disastrous field of Culloden 
was excellent, and there seems little doubt that he 
rebuked the Prince for cowardice. Henceforth 
he was an embittered exile who hated his former 
leader, and vainly strove to get repayment. of 
1,500/.—money subscribed for the *45—and pardon 

from the Haneverians. He was ge in search of a 

rich wife, and finally married at the age of fifty- 

five. The whole narrative is of a varied interest, 
which the author’s style brings out admirably. 


rd Burglley’s Map of Lancashire in 1590. With 
LNotes a the Manorial Lords, and Brief Histories 

of their Estates traced down to the Present Day, 

by Joseph Gillow. (Catholic Record Society.) 
AmonG the treasures of the Record Office there is 
preserved a large coloured map of Lancashire 
drawn on vellum, showing the seats of the chief 
gentry, with their names attached. There is a copy 
of this, but not an exact duplicate, in the Britis 
Museum. There can be little doubt that they were 


made for the purpose of indicating the estates of 
the larger landowners, so that the laws which were 
intended to compel conformity to the Reformed 
religion might be enforced in a district where many 
of the more important gentry, their tenants and 
servants, still adhered to the older form of 
te The editor of the ‘ Haydock Papers’ and 
the ‘Tyldesley Diary’ has given an excellent re- 
ee of this map on a smaller scale, and, as 

e was fully capable of doing, has compiled a 
learned commentary thereon, which will be of great 
value to students of local and family history. We 
need hardly say that he treats not only of the 
families of his own faith, but also of all those whose 
names figure in the map. Valuable knowledge is 
frequently communicated which is by no means of a 
— nature. The account of the Sherburns of 
Stonyhurst is an example, as it throws a side-light 
on what used to be known as the ‘ Popish Plot.” 

There was a body—we presume a secret society— 
of which Titus Oates and others of his sort were 
members, called the Green Ribbon Club. One of 
these—a worthless scamp named Robert Bolron, a 
discharged steward of Kin Thomas Gascoigne, of 
Barnborough Hall in Yorkshire — was sent down 
from London with authority to search the houses 
of Catholics, or those reputed to be such, in Lan- 
cashire and the three other Northern counties. 
Bolron had, of course, no difficulty in finding docu- 
ments such as he required in proof of a plot; but 
the papers, when their true nature was understood, 
proved to be of an innocent nature, and no evidence 
of any substantial kind, so far as Lancashire was 
concerned, could either be discovered or invented. 
The documents that Bolron carried off were, how- 
ever, printed at the time, and now throw a curious 
light on the way in which the actions of perfectly 
innocent men were liable to be misrepresented in a 
time of political delirium. 

Child marriages, as they were called, but what 
really were contracts for marriages to take place at 
a subsequent period, are several times mentioned in 
these pages. In view of the discussion in our columns 
concerning the name of Hamlet, it is interesting 
to find that it occurs twice as a Christian name in 
the line of the Holcrofts of Holcroft Hall. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 

ices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

A. E. A.—Chauceriana shortly. 

. L. R. Brestar (‘Religion of all sensible 
men ”).—This phrase is often attributed to Lord 
Beaconsfield, but neither he nor Samuel Rogers 
originated it, for it was current many years before 
either was born. The author of it was Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, first Lord Shaftesbury. See the 
communications at 9 S. x. 271. 

CorRIGENDA.—Ante, p. 128, col. 1, 1. 28, for 
oy read Jupp.—P. 149, col. 1, last line, for 
“Le Mars” read Le Mans, 
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